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Management's Tower of Babel 


T= wise family physician when discussing an illness with the 
members of the family always avoids the use of the technical 
language of medicine. He tries to employ terms that the layman can 
understand. Physicians know instinctively that this is essential if 
their orders and prescriptions are to be followed and their diagnoses 
understood. 

The operating executive in management might well take a leaf 
from the physician’s book. There is growing complaint that lawyers, 
engineers, accountants, personnel directors, and sales managers are 
becoming more prone to use language understood only in their own 
departments. Yet they must rely upon the unprofessional layman for 
cooperation in the execution of orders and the administration of the 
business. 

For example, a company president recently talked with some feel- 
ing about the inability of accountants and treasurers to make them- 
selves understandable to heads of other departments. “I myself,” 
he said, “can usually dig the gist of their reports out of them by 
persistent questioning, but the executives down the line often have to 
take written reports ‘as is.’ If they can’t translate the technical lan- 
guage, they just don’t learn the facts.” 

The situation in this company is by no means unique, and it can 
lead to considerable misunderstanding between departments. For 
example, there seems to be a general feeling among executives at large 
that company treasurers lead pretty much of a sheltered life—that 
their problems are mainly arithmetical ones which lend themselves 
to exact solutions, and that they are confronted by none of the mad- 
dening intangibles which make life difficult for production, personnel 
and marketing men and others who deal, by and large, less with 
figures than with unpredictable human beings, employees or cus- 
tomers as the case may be. 

This popular impression among the uninitiate is, of course, very 
wide of the truth, as a casual perusal of accounting journals will 
convince anyone. The most accurate adding machines in the world 
will not, by themselves, enable an accountant to present a true picture 
of a company’s financial position, or even to gauge whether the com- 
pany is making a profit or taking a loss. Not only is a high degree 
of judgment and analytical ability involved, but decisions must take 

(Continued on Page 2) 


General Outlook 


Talk of an upturn is becoming more 
common, and several of the business indi- 
cators lend support to it. For example, the 
Department of Commerce announced that 
new orders placed with manufacturers rose 
8 per cent in May and June, a development 
the Department called “the first significant 
break” in a downtrend that began last fall. 
Steel output, which dropped rather sud- 
denly not long ago, has been rising steadily, 
and construction continues as a bright spot 
in the economic picture. “Recent construc- 
tion awards,” the Federal Reserve Board 
states, “indicate that construction is likely 
to expand moderately in the near future.” 

With some 6 per cent of the labor force 
unemployed, however, there is still a lot 
of slack to be taken up. Moreover, pro- 
longed strikes in steel and automobiles, if 
they should occur this fall, could have a 
marked deflationary effect. 


Distribution 


A slight decline in retail trade occurred 
between June and July, the Department 
of Commerce has announced. The season- 
ally adjusted index of sales stood at 328 
(1935-39100) compared with 332 in June 
and 337 in July of 1948. 

Since retail sales are measured in dollar 
volume, however, the Department estimates 
that unit volume was about the same as 
last year if the decline in prices is taken 
into account. In some lines, unit volume 
was higher than during the same period 
a year ago. 


Production 
It is estimated that over-all production 
for July was slightly under the figure for 
June, when the Federal Reserve Board’s 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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into account a number of factors which can never be 
predicted with entire accuracy—in formulating long- 
term budgets, for example, the accountant must consider 
trends of a fluctuating economy. Also, there are ortho- 
dox theories of accounting and various deviations and 
heresies, each with a group of supporters, and on the 
choice made among them the actual survival of the 
company may depend. 

The average operating executive knows little of these 
problems, largely because he doesn’t speak the language. 
Lately there have been some attempts to simplify ac- 
counting terminology for the benefit of employees and 
the general public, but most of them are not well 
adapted for reports either to top management or to 
executives generally. It seems that there is a field for 
improvement here. 

I once knew a company president who insisted that 
the books be kept backwards—that is, that debits be 
entered as credits and vice versa—because it seemed 
more “natural” to him, in the. case of a sale, to debit 
inventory and credit cash. This was hardly a happy 
solution; it may have made things easier for the com- 
pany president, but it undoubtedly made them more 
difficult for everyone else. And in any case, the prob- 
lem is not one of accounting practice, but one of com- 
munication. 

Nor is it my intention to single out accountants as 
especially remiss in this respect. Each separate busi- 
ness function tends to develop a manner of thought and 
a specialized language of its own. Left uncheeked, the 
tendency makes communication between departments 
increasingly more difficult. Moreover, the habit of em- 
ploying specialized phraseology is apt to carry over into 
communication with the general public. (A year or two 
ago I saw a classified advertisement in a New York news- 
paper which read: “Wanted, women to clean airplanes. 
Must take Humm-Wadsworth Test.” ) 

Now, undoubtedly, specialized phraseology is neces- 
sary. It constitutes a kind of a shorthand in which 
those who know the field may communicate with each 
other with greater clarity and efficiency. But for com- 
munication outside the field some degree of translation 
must be attempted, or those with whom the specialist 
must communicate must learn the “basic English” of 
his trade. 

Perhaps, indeed, the latter approach is the one that 
we should use in the case of managers—some companies 
are already attempting training of this sort. 

For the modern manager, if he is to be truly worthy 
of the name, can never be a mere specialist. For exam- 
ple, the very fact that he has men working under him 
makes him a personnel man, whether he recognizes it 
or not. If he heads a department, he is to some extent 
a finance man, since he has certain funds at his disposal. 
And, no matter what his position, he is at all times a 
public relations man, for the impression a company’s 
various publics—customers, stockholders, and employees 
—build of it is compounded of the impression made by 
the various executives. 


Trends in Business 
(Continued from Page 1) 

index stood at 169 per cent of the 1935-39 average. The 
drop occurred despite the fact that the automobile in- 
dustry broke all weekly production records during the 
month, and despite a moderate rise in steel ingot output. 
The change was accounted for mainly by declines in 
other durable goods industries. 


Labor and Wages 

Both employment and unemployment increased dur- 
ing July—the former to 59.7 million and latter to 4.1 
million, or slightly more than 6 per cent of the labor 
force. Non-agricultural employment dropped by nearly 
230,000 between mid-June and mid-July to 43,509,000, 
and was 1,600,000 below the July, 1948, level. Largest 
decline occurred in the durable goods manufacturing 
industries (except automobiles), which now employ 
some 850,000 fewer people than they did a year ago. 

Weekly earnings of factory workers averaged $53.66 
in mid-July, or two cents less than in June. 


Money and Credit 

Bank clearings in 25 cities of the U. S. in July totalled 
$54,003,032,000, which was a decline of slightly more 
than 8 per cent from the level of the previous year. 

Business failures in July were 13 per cent below those 
of June, and while more numerous than in any July 
since 1942, were only three-fifths of the total in July 
of 1940. Liabilities, totaling $21,804,000 were at the 
lowest level since January, 1949. 

Total consumer credit outstanding at the end of June 
reached a new high of $16,141,000,000 according to the 
Federal Reserve Board. Installment credit reached a 
record figure of $9,133,000,000, a rise of $243,000,000 
over the previous month. 


Prices 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ consumers price index 
dropped 1.1 points between June and July, to 168.5 
per cent of the 1935-39 average. The decline, which 
brings the index to a point about 3 per cent below the 
all-time top reached in August of last year, is attributed 
mainly to declines in food, clothing, and housefurnish- 
ings. Rents were somewhat higher than in June. 

The decline in wholesale prices since the peak last 
summer totals 1014 per cent. 


Farm Income 

Though the quantity of farm products marked was 
5.7 per cent larger than a year ago, farmers’ cash income 
from sales dropped in the first five months of this by 
5.1 per cent. As government benefit payments were also 
below last year’s level, total farm income dropped by 
5.9 per cent, or to $9,933,000,000 from $10,552,000,000 
last year. Since the decline in the prices of goods the 
farmers bought was only 2.2 per cent in the same period, 
farmers’ purchasing power was down by 3.7 per cent. 

“The farm income situation is not likely to show any 
improvement during the remainder of this year,” says 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. “In fact, present 
indications are that the margin of decrease from last 
year’s level in the case of both income and purchasing 
power will widen as the current year progresses.” 


Research 


Economics in Wage Negotiations 


One of the basic difficulties encountered in wage nego- 
tiations is the absence of any settled “laws” of economics 
which will apply in all circumstances and are accepted 
as fact by both sides. 


Economie rules of thumb ¢ Most commonly 
cited in bargaining are certain economic rules of thumb 
—the cost of living, wage rates in the area and the 
industry, etc. But there is very little general agreement 
on the extent to which any of them should be given 
weight. Thus, a recent study by the Twentieth Century 
Fund! found unions (52) and managements (88) inter- 
viewed giving weight to various wage criteria in the 
following order, according to frequency of mention: 


UNIONS MANAGEMENTS 

DH IN 5.5 caso ede cnc ninx 50 80 
2. Comparative wage rates by locali- 

WG eins ceased nance Sanssanes 34 39 
3. Comparisons with rates in other 

JS | Yer 29 40 
4. Comparisons with rates obtained 

by other Unions ........ccccces 26 28 
Ds DINE h0:0:6.052000000000000 25 25 
| A er or are 18 6 


There is no doubt that all these criteria are frequently 
used. But it also seems true that these very criteria, 
often greatly elaborated and refined, are used for public 
relations purposes, or only as the occasion fits. Some 
of them are quite difficult to apply—for example, ade- 
quate measures of labor’s productivity (separated from 
the contribution of other factors of production) have 
apparently seldom been developed. 

Also, it should be noted that if carried to their logical 
conclusions, most of these criteria are really inapplica- 
ble. Thus strict application of ability to pay would 
mean elimination of all incentive to do better than the 
most inefficient firm (in, say, the industry). Even if 
wages could be fixed according to company productivity, 
it might mean that men doing similar work in firms on 
opposite sides of the street (one with recently increased 
productivity, and another in which productivity had 
remained stationary) would be getting greatly differing 
wages. The consistent application of the cost of living 
criterion would mean a stationary standard of living. 
Strict application of the “going wage rate” might be a 
constant invitation to unions to point to some sort of 
inequity on the basis of locality, industry, or accom- 
plishment of rival unions. 

In the actual settlements, institutional factors prob- 
ably have a greater influence. To both sides, estimates 
of relative bargaining power, financial and moral re- 
sources in case of strike, past relationships, community 
and governmental relations, the “reasonable” expecta- 
tions of the parties are basic factors. 

To management in particular, the theoretical upper 
limit to wage increases is what it can afford to pay with- 
out being forced to quit business; the actual upper limit 


1§. Woytinsky, Labor and Management Look at Collective Bargaining, 
New York, 1949, mimeographed, pp. 73 and 84 
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is probably the rate necessary to be a wage leader in 
the community or industry. ‘he lower limit is what it 
is necessary to pay to retain the required number of 
employees. Most companies, therefore, probably con- 
sider the wages paid by other (comparable) plants in 
the same area. Management’s attitude toward wages is 
also linked up with strategy on other matters—non- 
economic terms of the contract may be important “trad- 
ing” factors. 


To the union leader the key factors are probably the 
attitude of the rank and file and the wage strategy 
necessary to maintain or strengthen his own position. 
Gains by rival unions, the economic position of the 
company and the industry, and the wage conditions in 
non-union plants are also important to him. Essentially, 
the actual union approach is pragmatic and not based 
on slogans, criteria, and ideologies.’ 


Theory of marginal productivity ¢ Labor 
leaders frequently advocate wage increases for particular 
companies or industries on general economic grounds. 
The economist’s reply, on the basis of the theory of 
marginal productivity of wages, is that a wage increase 
for the economy as a whole, in the long run and under 
competitive conditions, will lead to a reduction of em- 
ployment. This theory holds, roughly, that (under many 
qualifying assumptions) a worker is paid the value of 
the product he produces, that value being the contribu- 
tion to revenue made by an additional worker after 
deduction of all expenses involved in producing the 
extra output. Thus (in the long run and in the whole 
economy, or possibly in an industry), at a higher wage 
a greater value of product is required from each indi- 
vidual, and the point at which the cost of adding an 
extra employee balances the additional value of the 
product is lowered. However, the economist claims only 
that this process will operate under conditions of “per- 
fect competition” (large numbers of sellers, homogene- 
ous product, and freedom of entry into the industry). 
If employers, unions, or both possess a high degree of 
monopoly power, an increase in wages may leave em- 
ployment unchanged. 


Prices and demand ®¢ An important factor also 
is the extent to which sales are responsive to price 
changes—when a wage and price increase will lead to 
a reduction in sales, a cut in employment will occur. 
But if price increase will not affect demand, the “value 
of the product” produced by the individual can be 
raised. 


Some recent studies ¢ Empirical testing by 
researchers has tended to show that, over the short run 
at least, the theory of marginal productivity of wages 
does not necessarily hold true in every case. Thus, Pro- 
fessor L. G. Reynolds found in his New Haven wage 
studies that 25 factory managers usually thought it im- 
practical to reduce output and employment when the 
wage increases had merely a small effect on total cost, 
at least in the short run. He also found that as a result 


2See Arthur Ross, Trade Union Wage Policy, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948. 
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of the postwar increases in labor cost these managers 
did not substitute machinery for men.°* 

Similarly, Professor R. A. Lester found in a ques- 
tionnaire-survey of 56 Southern employers that market 
demand is far more impertant than wage rates in deter- 
mining a firm’s employment; in fact, business executives 
consider it to be almost five times as important as all 
other faetors combined.‘ 

Apparently a reduction of profits below the conven- 
tional level, whether due to falling demand or higher 
costs, is likely to bring pressure from top management 
for cost reductions, but this may not fall more heawily 
on labor than on equipment. 

It would seem, however, that larger samples must be 
studied, over a longer period and one less under the 
influence of war and postwar boom eonditions, to find 
out whether higher wage eosts may be absorbed or 
passed on. There is no doubt that inereased wages do 
have an influence on revenue, investment, dividends, 
cash balances, etc. 


The labor supply © Economic theory does not 
seem to be borne out in the matter of the firm’s labor 
supply. Apparently workers do not necessarily move 
from one company to another in response to higher 
wages. Professors Reynolds and J. Shister found in 800 
interviews in New Haven that, in addition to wages, 
important factors in occupational choice were the phys- 
ical characteristics of the job, independence and control 
(absence of excessive supervision and a chance to voice 
opinion), fairness of treatment and interest in the job.° 


Factors favorable to a wage increase ¢ In 
regard to particular industries (perhaps to particular 
companies), the economist might offer three generaliza- 
tions. It is said that labor has a better chance for a wage 
increase and is less likely to suffer a reduction of em- 
ployment if wages are raised when one or more of the 
following conditions obtain: 

1. Labor costs are a small proportion of total costs. 

2. It is difficult to substitute other types of labor for 
the particular type involved (e.g., highly skilled 
craftsmen may be hard to replace) or it is difficult 
to substitute capital (machinery) for labor in case 
of wage increase (e.g., building labor). 

3. The demand for the product is not very responsive 
to price changes and, as noted above, the demand 
for labor is not likely to fall off in case of an 
increase in wages and prices. 

Where these conditions are present, they are un- 
doubtedly taken into account by both management and 
labor, but one cannot predict the behavior of wages in 
a given industry or for a given group of workers with 
entire accuracy on the basis of generalizations of this 
sort. Too many other factors enter into final decisions. 


Wages and purchasing power ®¢ In times of 
unemployment unions tend to argue that wage increases 


3*“Toward a Shest Bun Theory of Wages,’ The American Economic Review, 
June. 1948, pp. 298-2 

4“Shortcomings of , ree Analysis for Wass Employment Problems,” 
The American Economic Review, March, 1946, 81. 

5Job Horizons: A Study of Job Satisfaction wa Labor Mobility, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1949. 





are needed to keep up and to raise purchasing power. 
But it must be remembered that higher wages represent 
not merely greater spendable income, but alse higher 
costs, and the final effect of a wage rise is uncertain. 
It might be argued that wage increases may lead te a 
reduetion in employment because: 


1. Business men may pay more attention to the cost 
aspects of wages than to the purchasing pewer 
aspects and may expect wage imereases to lead to 
profit cuts; consequently, they may cut investment 
and employment. 


2. Business men may expect wage imcreases to cause 
higher prices, possibly result in unemployment 
and later wage reductions; therefore, they may 
reduce production of consumer goods and invest- 
ment now s0 as to get the advantage of lower costs 
later on. 


3. Workers’ spending may increase by an amount less 
than the wage increase; i.e., they may save an 
increasing proportion of their higher imeomes. 
Thus increased costs will not be balaneed by a 
proportionate increase in demand. 


4. The extra demand for money, resulting from the 
higher wages, may lead to a rise in the rate of 
interest and a fall in capital investment in housing 
and public utilities, and it may reduce the pur- 
chasing power of cash balances and hence reduce 
consumption. 


It is also possible to construct a set of circumstances 
under which a general wage rate increase will lead to 
an increase in employment. This would occur if: (1) 
the wage increase were financed entirely out of cash 
balanees; (2) employment were maintained so that pay- 
rolls rose with wage rates; (3) workers spent the full 
amount of the increase; (4) priees remained constant as 
workers spent their first round of higher incomes (which 
is unlikely to happen in an uneontrolled economy).® 


Practical value of economic theory ¢ Thus 
it may be seen that economic theory provides few, if 
any, exact rules for the guidance of the wage negotiator. 
A knowledge of it may, however, be helpful to him in 
deciding what to look for in a maze of facts and con- 
flicting opinions. It may also aid him to spot fallacies 
in the other side’s arguments and to clarify the issues 
both to the other side and to the public. But the actual 
effect of a wage increase can be estimated only with a 
knowledge of the circumstances—the company’s posi- 
tion in the industry, its break-even point, and the prob- 
able trend of demand, for example. Economic theory 
is merely a method of thinking that may help those who 
know it well to arrive at correct conclusions. But it does 
not provide the final answer to specific problems, and 
wide knowledge is needed to use it skillfully. As a great 
economist’ once said, “You can’t buy the truth for two- 


and-sixpence.” 
—Ernest DALE 





See L. G. Reynolds, Labor Economics and Labor Relations, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.. New York, 1949, p. 428 
7 Alfred Marshall. 
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Listening Post 


Purchasing advertising 
and promotion depart- 
ment material ¢ Inquiries 
coming in to the AMA Information 
Department have prompted a small 
survey on company policy in re- 
gard to purchase of advertising and 
promotional materials. A  ques- 
tionnaire was sent to approximately 
m 100 companies asking: “Does the 
purchasing department purchase the material used by 
the advertising or promotional departments? Why? 
Are there any variations in this procedure? Is this your 
original policy? If not, why was the change made?” 

Replies to date, which number about 70, show the 
advertising department winning hands down—in mere 
than 50 of the companies queried that department 
handles its own purchasing of printing, artwork, and 
similar materials. 

Two main reasons are given for this division of 
authority: (1) Purchase of advertising materials re- 
quires specialized judgment; thus, they cannot be pur- 
chased on the basis of price alone. (2) Advertising 
department members must in any case work closely with 
suppliers of printing and other materials. For example: 

“Purchasing advertising material involves a eonsid- 
erable knowledge of advertising problems (art, layout, 
copy, etc.) ; also revisions and corrections are continu- 
ally encountered which are beyond the scope of the 
purchasing department.” 

“Department wants close control of quality. Material 
not purchased on price.” 

“The advertising department has personnel much 
more technically competent to procure the type of job 
required at the most favorable price. Efficiency is also 
a factor as too many errors would occur in transmitting 
all information required to an intermediary in the pur- 
chasing department.” 

Exceptions to the policy occur mostly in the case of 
standardized items or reorders: 

“Certain standard forms of woven labels and tags for 
identification are bought by the purchasing department. 
Format and nomenclature have been standardized. The 
purchase is a routine matter.” 

“On reorders of items purchasing department will 
handle if desired, on instructions from advertising.” 

“Stock pieces which are designed entirely within our 
own advertising department and pertain to product 
identification rather than sales promotion, are fre- 
quently awarded on a bid basis through purchasing 
department channels.” 


Several of the replies also state that formal purchase 
orders and records clear through the purchasing depart- 
ment, though companies were not asked specifically 
about this phase of the question. 

Of the companies which purchase printing and art- 
work through the purchasing department some have 
advertising specialists on the purchasing staff: 




































JAMES O. RICE 


“Believe we will get better prices and service by hav- 
ing neutral specialist in buying purchase for advertising 
and sales promotion departments. Purchasing depart- 
ment has men trained in the purchasing of advertising 
materials who work very closely with advertising depart- 
ment and know what factors other than price must be 
considered in each transaction.” 

“We have a special representative in the purehasing 
department who is an expert on typography and the 
graphic arts. His sole responsibility is to exercise the 
functions of a good purchasing man regarding the re- 
quirements of the advertising department for display 
material.” 

In most cases there has been no change of policy on 
this matter within the memory of present executives 
of the companies. Of the few firms in which a switch 
has occurred, more have transferred the function from 
purchasing to advertising than vice versa. 


Application for employment °¢ The letter 
consists of just four lines: “Genthkemen — I am inter- 
ested in a position as Personnel Director. Do you have 
any openings? I am 33 years old with 11 years’ ex- 
perience and a degree in personnel management.” 

Would you hire this man? Or grant him an inter- 
view on the chance that you might be able to pry out 
a few more details about his qualifications? 

The personnel exeeutive who sent it in te this office 
remarks that it is by no means atypical, and suggests 
that it is somewhat of an illustration of the inadequacy 
of our educational system in preparing young people 
for the business world. 


Commercial high schools ¢ Another critieism 
of current edueation comes from a group of office 
managers who were polled informally by one of our 
members. Graduates of commercial courses, several 
of these managers state, seem to have had little train- 
ing in spelling, punctuation, and the ordinary rules of 
grammar; a good many of them can’t do simple arith- 
metic accurately, or are baffled by the complications of 
decimals and fractions. 


Working capital turnover ¢ One develop- 
ment business observers are watching with interest is 
the trend among manufacturing organizations toward 
more rapid turnover of working capital. Many com- 
panies are reducing their inventories and tightening 
credit so as to keep accounts receivable down as a cal- 
culated policy to maintain their profit positions. 

One financial executive, who states that his com- 
pany’s turnover of working capital is now twice as 
rapid as it was before the war, points out that there 
is a certain amount of risk in this policy, now that 
the buyers’ market has returned. Will it be possible, 
he wonders, to maintain a competitive edge under 
these conditions? If the policy will not stand up under 
competition, he notes, companies may suddenly find 
themselves faced with a need for greatly increased 
amounts of cash. 
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Activities of the AMA 


Personnel Meeting to Hear 
4th-Round Results Analyzed 


Developments to date in fourth- 
round collective bargaining sessions 
will be analyzed at the AMA Per- 
sonnel Conference, September 26- 
28 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. Discussion will be in 
the form of a panel session, and 
will deal not only with the impli- 
tions of any settlements reached 
by that time, but with the tech- 
niques of bargaining on pensions 

J. S. Bucas and other current issues. 

John S. Bugas, Vice President, Industrial Relations, 
Ford Motor Company, and AMA Vice President for the 
Personnel Division, will be chairman, and other panel 
members will include: W. G. Caples, Manager of Indus- 
trial Relations, Inland Steel Company; Philip D. Brad- 
ley, Economic Consultant, currently serving the Ford 
Motor Company; Murray Latimer, Consulting Econo- 
mist, who has been assisting the United Steelworkers 
with the presentation of their case on pensions to the 
President’s fact-finding board; and Harry Kranz, Legis- 
lative Director, N. J. State CIO Council. 

Another panel session at which speakers will include 
representatives of both management and labor will deal 
with “Meeting the Personnel Problems Created by 
Changing Production Levels,” and will consider such 
questions as: “How are unavoidable terminations best 
handled?” “How can they be explained—to employees 
and the community?” “What will be the size and com- 
position of the nation’s workforce in coming years?” 

Still a third panei w?)l be a “Bread and Butter Ses- 
sion” devoted to practical operating problems of per- 
sonnel management, including such subjects as “Wage 
and Salary Administration,” “Appraising the Personnel 
Department,” “Foreman Relationships,” and “Attitude 
Surveys.” After the presentation of brief papers, panel 
members will answer individual questions from the floor 
on any or all phases of personnel administration. 

Opening speaker at the Conference will be Senator 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, who will discuss “The Out- 
look in Labor-Management Relations.” Dinner speaker 
on September 27 will be Arthur S. Flemming, President, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, whose topic will be “Impli- 
cations of the Hoover Report to Personnel Manage- 
ment.” There will be a luncheon on September 28 with 
an address on “European Recovery and the American 
Economy,” by Lewis H. Brown, Chairman of the Board, 
Johns-Manville Corporation. 

Other topics scheduled for discussion at the Confer- 
ence include: “The Changing Concept of the Personnel 
Function,” “Greater Efficiency Through Aptitude Test- 
ing,” “Staffing and Training for Future Management,” 
“Practical Applications of Psychiatry to Business Prob- 
lems,” “The Effect of State Disability Laws on Company- 
Operated Plans,” “Industrial Applications of Preventive 
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“Trends in the Employment of Minority 


Medicine,’ 
Groups.” 


Truman Appoints Appley 
To Management Committee 

Lawrence A. Appley, President of AMA, has been 
appointed to the Advisory Committee on Management 
Improvement created by President Truman to aid him 
in implementing recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission in regard to internal organization, procedures 
and operating relationships of the agencies of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the government. The Committee will 
suggest ways and means of developing a program of 
management improvement throughout the government, 
and assist the President in reviewing progress toward 
that end. 

Thomas Morgan, President of the Sperry Corp., heads 
the Committee. In addition to Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Appley, those serving are: 

Vincent Burke, First Assistant Postmaster General; 
Oscar Chapman, Undersecretary of Interior; Herbert 
Emmerich, Director of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House; Edward Mason, Dean of Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration; Otto Nelson, Vice 
President of the New York Life Insurance Co.; James 
Palmer, Executive Vice President, Marshall Field and 
Co.; James E. Webb, Undersecretary of State; Gordon 
Clapp, Chairman of the TVA; and Stephen Early, 
Undersecretary of Defense. Budget Director Frank Pace, 
Jr. will meet with and advise the committee. 


“Idea Workshop’ Scheduled 
For Production Conference 

An “Idea Workshop,” at which several tested ideas 
for greater production efficiency will be presented, is 
scheduled for the AMA Fall Production Conference, to 
be held November 10-11 at the Palmer House in Chicago. 

According to present plans, each of six or seven speak- 
ers will present a five-minute talk on a single idea which 
has worked well in his plant. Following that, the meet- 
ing will be thrown open for questions from the floor, 
and answers to individual problems will be given both 
by the speakers and by members of the audience. 

Also planned for the program is a panel discussion of 
“Management-Union Relations and Production Stan- 
dards” by speakers from management and labor. Other 
topics under consideration are “Incentive Plans for 
Maintenance Personnel and Other Indirect Labor,” 
“The Cost of Industrial Moves.” 

Grosvenor S. McKee, Vice President and Works Man- 
ager, Talon, Inc., and AMA Vice President for the Pro- 
duction Division, is in charge of arrangements for the 
program. 


Olfice Management 

Because of the popularity of the “idea clinic” which 
was a feature of last year’s Office Management Conference, 
two similar sessions, to be known as “Idea Exchanges,” 


will be held at this year’s Office Management Confer- 
ence, October 20-21 at the Hotel Statler, New York. 








